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and bred in London, a nosegay there had seemed always 
to bring her a foretaste of those enjoyments for which 
she was looking forward with eager hope. They had 
stocked their front garden therefore with the gayest and 
the sweetest flowers that were cultivated in those days; 
larkspurs both of the giant and dwarf species, aad of all 
colours; sweet-williams of the richest hues; ménkshvood 
for its stately growth; Betsey called it the dumbledore’s 
delight, and was not aware that the plant in whose hel- 
met rather than cowl-shaped flowers that busy and best 
natured of all insects appears to revel more than in any 
other, is the deadly aconite of which she read in poetry ; 
the white lily, and the fleur-de-lis; peonies, which are 
still the glory of the English garden; stucks and gilly- 
flowers which make the air sweet as the gales of Arabia ; 
wall-flowers, which for a while are little less fragrant, 
‘and not less beautiful pinks aud carnations added their 
spicy odours; roses, red and white, peeped at the lower 
easements, and the jessamine climbed to those of the 


chambers above. You must nurse your own flowers if | 


you would have them flourish, unless you happen to have 
a gardener who is as fond of them as yourself. Eve was 
not busier with her’s in Paradisa, her “ pleasant task 
injoined,” than Betsey Allison and her aunt, from the 
time that early spring invited them to their cheerful em- 
ployment, till late and monitory autamn closed it for the 
yéar. 

“Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like ong of 
these ;” and Solomon in all his wisdom never taught 
more wholesome-lessons than these silent monitors Cuig 
vey toa thoughtful mind and an “ understanding heart.” 
“ There are two books,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “from 
whence | collect my divinfly; besides that written one 
of God, another of his servant nature, that universal and 
public manuscript that lies expansed unto the eyes of 
all. Those that never saw him in the one, have dis- 
covered him in the other. This was the scripture and 
theology of the heathens: the natural motion of the sun 
made them more admire him than its supernatural sta- 
tion did the children of Israel; the ordinary effects of 
nature wrought more admiration in them than in the 
other all his miracles. Surely the heathens knew better 
how to join and read these mystical letters, than we 


Christians who cast a more careless eye on these com-~ 


mon hieroglyphics, and disdain to suck divinity from 
the flowers of nature.” 


INTERCHAPTER XIV. 
Cuncerning Interchapters. 
If we present a mingle-mangle, our fault ia to be excused, be- 
cause the whole world is become a hodge-podge. LYLY: 
It occurs to me that some of my readers may perbaps 
desire to be informed in what consists the difference 
between a chapter and an interchapter; for that there 
is a difference no considerate person would be disposed 


«fo deny, though he may not be able to discover it. Gen- 


tle readers—readers after my own heart, you for whom 
this opus was designed long before it was an opus, when 
as Dryden has said concerning one of his own plays, “ it 
was only a.confused mass of thoughts, tumbling over 
one another in the dark; when the fancy was yet in its 
first work, moving the sleeping images of things towards 
the light, there to be distinguished, and then either 
chosen or rejected by the judgment,”—good-natured 
readers, you"who are willing to be pleased, and whosn 
therefore it is worth pleasing—for your sakes, 


* And for because you shall not think that I 
Do use the same without a reason why,”* 


I will explain the distinction. 

It is not like the difference between a baptist and an 
anabaptist, which Sir John Danvers said is much the: 
same as that between a whiskey and a tim-whiskey, that. 
is to say, no difference at all. Nor is it like that. be-. 
tween dryads and hamadryads, which Benserade once 
explained to the satisfaction of a learned lady by saying 
quil avait autant de difference qu’entre les Evéques et les 
Archevéques. Nor is it like the distinction taken by 
him who divided bread into white bread, brown bread, 
and French folls.. . 

A panegyrical poet said of the aforesaid Benserade,. 
that he possessed three talents which posterity woul 
hardly be persuaded to believe ; . 


“ De plaisanter les grands il ne fit point scrupule, 
Saus qu’ils le prissent de travers; 
Il fut vieux et galant sans étre ridicule, 
Et s’enrichit & composer des vers.” 


He used to say that he was descended and derived his 
name from the Abencerrages. Upon a similar presump- 


* Robert Green, 


Aulus Gellius was the progenitor of‘all the Gells. An 
Englishman may doubt this, a Welshman gvould disbe- 
lieve, and a Jew might despise it. So might a Maho- 
medan, because it is a special prerogative of his prophet 
to be perfectly acquainted with his whole pedigree; the 
Mussulmaie hold that no other human being ever pos- 
sessed the sme knowledge, and that after the resurree. 
tion, when all other pedigrees will be utterly destroyed, 
this alone will be preserved in the archives of eternity. 

Leaving, however, Sir William Gell to genealogise, if 
he pleases, as elaborately as he has topographised, and 
to maintain the authenticity and dignity of his Roman 
descent against all who may impugn it, whether Turk, 
Jew, or Christian, 1 proceed with my promised explana- 
tion. 

The Hebrews call chapters and sections and other 
essential or convenient divisions, the bones of a book. 
The Latins call them nodi, knots or links; and every 
philologist knows that articles, whether grammatical, 
conventional, or of faith, are so denominated, as being 
— of language, covenants, and creeds. 

ow, reader, the chapters of this book are the bunes 
wherewith its body is compacted; the knots and links 
whereby its thread or chain of thoughts is connected ; 
the articulations, without which it would be stiff, lame, 
and disjointed. Every chapter has a natural dependence 
‘upon that which precedes, and in like manner a relation 
‘to that which fullows it. Each grows out of the other. 
They follow in direct genealogy; and each could no 
more have been produced without relation to its prede- 
cessor, than Isaac could have begotten Jacob unless 
Abraham had begotten Isaac. 4 

Sometimes, indeed, it must of necessity happen, that 
a new chapter opens with a new part of the subject, but 
this is because we arcarrived at that part in the nataral 
prosecution of our argument. The disruption causes no 
discontinuance; it is (to pursue the former illustration,) 
as when the direct line in a family is run out, and the 
succession is continued by a collateral branch; or as in 
the mineral world, in which one formation begins where 
another breaks off. 

In my chapters, however, where there is no such na- 
tural division of the subject matter, I have ever observed 
that “one most necessary piece of mastership, which is 
ever performed by those of good skill in music, when 
they end a suil ef lessons in any one key, and do intend 
presently to begin another in a differing key.” Upon 
which piece of mastership, the worthy old “ Remem- 
brancer of the best practical music, both divine and 
civil, that has ever been known to have been in the 
world,” thus instructs his readers: d : 

“They do not abruptly ai.d suddenly begin such new 
lessons, without some neat and handsome interluding- 
voluntary-like playing; which may by degrees (as it 
were) steal into that new and intended key. 

* Now, that you may be able to do it handsomely, and 
without blemish, or incompleteness, (or you must know 
it is a piece of quaintness so to do,) you must take no- 
tice, that always, when you have made an end of ‘play- 
ing upon any one key, (if discourse or some other occa- 
sion do not cause a cessation of play for some pretty 
time,-so as the remembrance of that former key may 
(in a manner) be forgotten, it will be very needful that 
some care be taken that you leave that key handsomely, 
and come into that other you intend next to play upon 
without impertinency. 

“ For such impertinencies will seem to be very like 
such a thing as this, which I shall name—to wit— 

“That when two or more persons liave been soberly 
and very intently discoursing upon some particular solid 
matter, musing and very ponderously considering there- 
of; all on the sudden, some one of them. shall abruptly 
(without any pause) begin to talk of a thing quite of an- 
other nature, nothing relating to the aforesaid business. 

“ Now those by-standers (who have judgment), will 
presently apprehend, that although his matter might be 
good, yet his manner and his wit might have been betiez 
approved of in staying some certain convenient time, in 
which he might have found out sume pretty interluding 
discourse, and have taken a handsome occasion to have 
es in his new matter. ~ 7 

“ Just so is it in music, and more particularly in this 
last recited matter: as to chop different things of differ- 
ent natures, and of different keys, one upon the neck of 
another, impertinently. 

* For I would have it taken notice of, that music is 
(at least) as a language, if it will not be allowed a per- 
fect one; because it is not so well understood as it 
might be. 


“ Having thus far prepaté ‘ with an apprehension 
of the needfulness of the g, I will now show you 
how it is to be done without abruption and absurdness, 
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“I say some such occasion may someti 
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With strict propriety then may it be said of 
chapters, as Wordsworth has said of certain « 


IIave moved in order, to each other bound ” 
By a continuous and ackowledged tie, 
Though unapparent, like those shapes distig 
That yet survive ensculptured on the walls 
Of palace or of temple, ’mid the wreck 


As might beseem a stately embassy 


Ensign of civil power, weapon of war, 


In ptiestly vest, with holy offerings charged, 
Or leading victims dressed for sacrifice,” fe 


For an ordinary book, then, the ordi din 

chapters might very well have sufficed. “But 
extraordinary book. Hath not the Quarterly Re 
that review which among all reviews is ‘proj 
counted facile Princeps—hath not that 


book called the Doctor?” 


As it shows wit had married or 
And as the exceptions in grammer prove th 


order, and in reality belong to it. : * 
Lord Bacon (then Sir Francis) said in a letter 
Bishop of Ely upon sending him his writing | 


think with all men in my case; if I bind m 
the present cogitation it is rather a recreati 


suppress if God give me leave to write a just al 
volume of philosophy.” 5 

That I am full of cogitations like Lord Bacon) 
dicious reader must ere this time have perceivedj# 
he may perhaps think me not more worthy omtii 
to be associated with Bacon, than beans or © 
Like him however in this 
however unlike in others; and it is for there 
creation as well as mine, and for our mutual bei 
my mind should be delivered of some of its 
as soon as they are ripe for birth. 


tell? But this we know, that like the wind it ea 
it listeth. Happily there is no cause for me to 
Sir Philip Sydney, “ 


If rebel Sense would Reason’s law receive, 

Or Reason foiled would not in vain contend; § 
Then might I wisely swim, or gladly sink. . 
Nor with Des-Portes, 


O pensers trop pensez, que rebellez mon n . 
O debile raison! O lacgs! O traits! 


thanks to that kind providence which has hith 
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cri of a most canitions author, 


ding js but an idle waste of thought, _ 
* Savery thing and every thing is nought. 


# ked in an intellectual treadanill, which 
F ee Sp act on was griuding the wind. 

“that thinks ill,’ says Dean Young, (the poet’s 
a dgrevents the tempter, and does the devil’s busi- 
a im; he that thinks nothing, tempts the tempter, 


i ession of an empty room; but he that 
giatly defeats the tempter, and is proof and 
— ct all his assaults,’ J know not whether 
Pie any iater example “where’the word prevent is 
ms in the Collect in its Latin sense. : 
jis man’s own fault if he excogitate vain thoughts, 
‘aii more if he enunciate and embody them; but it 
‘;always in his power to prevent their influx. Even 
tive which George Tubervile recommends 
thymes, is not infallible ; 
‘\ — Eschew the idle life! 
-f * ~* Flee flee from doing nought! 
. oe For never was there idle brain 
? But bred an idle thought. 


the busiest brain they will sometimes intrude ; and 

‘that is over-busy breeds them. But the thoughts 

are not of our own growth or purchase, and which 

seeeive not from books, society, or visible objects, but 
ing some undiscovered influence, are of all kinds, 
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Who has a breast so pure, 
~ But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful ?* 


not affirm that some are suggestions of the enemy; 

dare I deny it: fsom all such tela ignea and tela 

aia, whatever be their origin, or whencesoever they 

fame, God preserve us! But-there are holy inspirations, 

which philosophy may teach us to expect, and faith to 
a 

MM present business is not with these, but it is with 

se conceptions which float into.the solitary mind, and 

which if they are unrecorded pass away, like a dream or 

a , or the glories of an evening sky. Some of 

reno better than motes in the sunbeams, as lizht, 

“S94 as feetmg, and to all apprehension as worthless. Others 

~ 58 may be-called seminal thoughts, which if they light not 

/WAi§ ppon a thorny, or stony, or arid field of intellect, germi- 

and bring forth flowers, and pcradventure fruit. 

itis in the interchapters that part of this floating 

lal is vested ; part of these wails and strays impound- 

id; part of this treasure-trove lodged; part of these 

Py chance thoughts and faucies preserved: part I say, because 


pe 


chapters in succession, and relating to each ether, the 


.| first gignitive but not generated ; the second and third 


both generated and gignitive ; the fourth generated but 
not gignitive. They stand to each other.in the relation 
of Adam, Seth, Enoch, Kenan. These are the exceptions. 
The other chapters aye all Melchizedekites. 

‘The gentle reader will be satisfied with this explana- 
tion; the curious will be pleased with it. the captious 
one I say in the words of John. Bunyan, “ Friend, how- 
soever thou camest by this book, I will assure thee thou 
wert least in my thoughts when I writ it. I tell thee, 
I intended the book as little for thee as the goldsmith in- 
tended his jewels and rings for the snout of a sow !” 

If any be not pleased, let them please themselves with 
their own displeasure. Je n’ay pas entepris de contenter 
tout le monde ; mesme Jupiter n’aggree a tous.* 


—_— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Architecture.—A distinguished ‘stranger on 
his way to Washington, remarked the other 
day, that on every successive visit to Philadel- 
phia, he discovered some new evidence that 
architecture had not only been studied among 
us, but that it was practically understood.- It 
is conceded that this city has taken the lead in 
her public buildings, which, being constructed 
under the influence of good taste and science, 
have served for models to her neighbours. But 
in the externals of her private residences a de- 
ficiency of ornament and variety has. always 
been remarked. Some changes in this particu- 
lar are, however, now beginning to show them- 
selves. . 

Of all the fine arts, none is of so dignified a 
nature as architecture, none, even in its in- 
fancy, is so important; its efforts furnish in its 
first attempts one of the necessaries of life, 
and combine completely the utile and the dulce 
in a manner that no other can arrogate to itself; 
it has been styled the most noble, the most 
useful, and the most ancient of the fine arts 5 
that it is the most noble, its extended scale, its 
lofty and imposing outline, the simple and sub- 
stantial nature of its materials and parts, and 
the variety of its characters, appearances, and, 
styles, bear ample testimony ; its utility none, 











on caryatides and embellished with sculptured- 
friezes, yet neither the poetry nor the sculpture 
are essential to those arts; a Doric tempte, in 
its simple, grand, and perfect state, stands in- 
dependent of all imitation. 


‘It has been said that a house is to its pos- 
scssor an epitome of the world; as within its 
walls we would wish to possess every thing that 
is useful, ornamental, scientific, or ingenious ; 
its exterior should therefore be worthy of so 
high a'title; and architecture should certainly - 
be considered an art worthy of our particular 
cultivation; nothing, however, renders.it mor 
so, than its universality, which makes it an o 
ject worthy of every man’s stady, in order that 
he may promote its excellenee as much as pos- 
sible, that the éye may not be disgusted by the 
absurdities of ignorance. Architects tell us 
that they are resorted to for the purpose of pro- 
curing plans, but. that some member of the 
building committee, whose inclination to dic- 
tate surpasses his knowledge, is genérally found 
to interfere in some deiail sufficiently striking 
to spoil the effect of the whole ; this would not 
be if the principles of the sciencé were univer- 
sally taught; national taste would. then be im- 
proved, and no art is so capable of directing 
national taste as the one we are endeavouring 
to recommend ; Addison says it has more im-. 
mediate tendency than any-other to produce the 
primary pleasures of the, imagination, and there- 
fore, as more forcibly laying hold of the wind, 
more decidedly capable of leading it. wi 

In every point of view, in a land where the 
fine arts.are cultivated, it is a study of the 
greatest importance, and werthy the cultivation 
of every man of taste, that his eye may meet 
«what. is worthy of his mind; of every artist. of 
every description, as the very best foundation 
for general improvement ; of every scholar, as 
a wide field for the exercise of his mind; and 
of every-patriot, as he would wish to see his 
own country rank foremost amongst civilised 
nations. 
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re are three things,” says a Welsh triad, “ that 
to be considered before some things should be 
; the manner, the place, and the time.” Touch. 


will dispute ; and with regard to its antiquity, 
it takes precedence of agriculture itself. Vitru- 
vius intimates that fts principles are the test of 
all the other arts, Its pre-eminence is perhaps, 


In the Girard Coflege, now in the process of in 
erection, young architects havea theme of study. -. 
| for their improvement ; other buildings in and. — — 1h 
around Philadelphia also afford inducements to= — * E 
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manner, I see none whereby they could more 
ently or agreeably be conveyed ; and for the place 
these must be allowed to be at my own discretion. 


= And howsoever, be it well or ill 
- What I have done, it is mine own; I may 
Do whatsoever therewithal I will.t 


bitremarked in passing that these lines bear a much 
Miler resemblance to Italian poetry than any of those 

h sonnets which have been called Petrarcal.) One 
ke being (generally speaking) as suitable as another, 
Mas not been necessary for me to deliberate, 


Desta antigua prefiez de pensamientos 
Qual el-primero hare, qual el segundo.§ 


piateinterspersed them where I thought fit, and given 
the appellation which they bear, to denote that they 
ho more a necessary and essential part of this opus, 
mathe voluntary is of the church service. 
> . Eon db mgt Tov 
Bi - ; Tlege AGsvev, rege Tlvacu, 
P Meg ow, rigs tus, meg aravrav we2yparwr || 
@chapter is, as has been explained, both procreated 
/Procreative : an interchapter is like’ the hebdomad, 
h profound philosophers have pronounced to be not 
Fegteoc, but 2unreg, a motherless as well as a virgin 


mere too tbe exception illustrates the rule. There 
WP at the commencement of the third volume ‘four inter- 


~~ * Othello. + Des-Portes. t Daniel. 
§ Balbuena. |) Aristophanes, 


T 


however, most conspicuous in the circumstance; 
of its being an art perfectly independent of any | 
thing else; in its being, in fact, not an imitative 
art, but capable of affording us pleasure upon 
its own rational! and fundamental principles; for 
though imitation comprises a great part of the 
principles of its beauty, yet we cannot degraile 
it so far ag to call it an imitative art; wé can- 
not say of it, as we do of painting, poetry, and 
sculpture, that its resemblance to nature is the 
test of its perfection; in this respect it may be 
said to have an excellence in common with 
music ; and as‘an art, seems to be in some mea- 
sure to the eye what music is to the ear, as 
each is capable of amusing its respective organ, 
without being at all fundamentally aided by 
imitations; and each is also capable of imita- 
tion much to about the same extent—music in 
imitating the passions, and architecture in imi- 
tating various objects in nature, as the acanthus 
and other leaves in the Corinthian capital, and 
o:her carved details. And both music and ar- 
chitecture may be made still more imitative, the 


inake this city the place for acquiring the aft = 
in our Academy of Fine Arts and the Philadel- 

phia Library there exist mines of wealth for the 
student, and one at least of our young and rising 
architeets has spared no expense in collecting 
all the valuable bodks on his art which money 

would purchase ; in his office the student may 
learn scientifically the principles which, being 
fixed, must regulate his practice. 


In conclusion-we may state our belief, that 
few occupations in these states offer such pro. 
spects of honour and wealth as that of the ar- 
chitect; that we have so few persons educated 
for the profession is most lafnentably evident in 
the scarecrow buildings which disfigure our 
land. Architects and sculptors should be made 
of some of the numerous youths of talent who 
propose to make their way as civil engineers. 

The Token for 1838, Boston.—Among the 
many beautiful annuals that now adorn the 
counters 9f our booksellers, this claims a high 
rank ef precedence. As a specimen of the arts 








former by the assistance of poetry, and the lat- 


may be set to music, and a building raised 





* Bouchet. 


ter by the aid of sculpture; but though a poem: 


of t raphy and engraving, it will compare 
suaely one any of the London productions, and 
exeeeds any American. 

The American Stationers’ Company, by whom 
the Token is now published, deserves the warm 
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thanks of the literary community, for the map - 


ner in which they issue their publications. ‘To 
bestow particular attention on an annual is 
common, for the pri¢e is made in proportion, ; 
but all their works are printed so superiorly 
to those of publishers generally, that it is really 
refreshing to get hold of one of their beautiful 
volumes. In contrast with the whitey-brown 
wrapping paper commonly used, they show ma g- 
nificently. And besides the attractive exterior 
of their publications, they also depart from a 
too general tule among the booksellers, and 
have their books read before publishing. Among 
hese, we must mention one in particular, the 
» Young Ladies’ Friend. There is throughout 
» the whole of this delightful volume such a fursd 
of good sense, and sterling practical advice io 
young ladies, that we could wish to see it used 
as a daily portion of their private study, until 
every line was committed to memory. The 
authoress deserves the thanks of every parent, 
and could we have our wish, a Copy should be 
placed in every family in the United States. it 
is indeed the Young Ladies’ Friend. 
Pretension.—This very pleasing and useful 
aovel is concluded in our pages to-day, and is 
followed, by a tale entitled “ Respectability,’’ 
which we commend to the notice of our rea- 


~ ers, The continuation of the Gurney Papers 


succeed. 
Mrs. Jameson, author of * Characteristics 0: 


Wowen,” “ Visits and Sketches at Home and . 
- Abroad,” “ The Diary of an Ennuyée,” &c., is 
now on a visit to Philadelphia and its neigh-.| 


Dour hood. 
English dates via Boston to the first week ov: 


November have been received, but our maga- | 


zines, reviews, and so forth for that month have 
not arrived at the moment of going to press. 
The only items we glean for this number are 
the fellowing :-— 


- Lirerature in Watctacnia.—We learn from Bucharcst 
‘that an association has been formed in that city for trans- 
lating’ the most celebrated French works, ancient and 
modern, into the language of Wallachia. Those of Rous- 
geau, De Lamartine and Victor Hugo, have already been 
published. - A young lady, the daughter of a Boyard, is 
@aid to-be successfully engaged upon the works of Cha- 
teaubriand. 

The cholera was over at Rome. The king of Naples 
was on a visit to Messina. Taglioni was going to dance 
in Moscow. Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, was engaged on 
a gigantic statue of Goethe for Frankfort. Sidi Mustapha, 
the bey of Tunis, is dead. 


Embassy to Muscat and Siam.—The “ Fin- 
‘assy te the Courts of Muscat and Siam,”’ in 
the U. S. Ship Peacock, by Doctor Ruschen- 
berger} is rapidly passing through the press, 


and will be published in January. 


The Old Commodore.—We cannot accord to 
this recent production of the author of “ Ratlin 
the Reefes’’ the unqualified praise so freely 
given it by the daily press. 
these critics the last new work laid on their 
table always surpasses in merit its immediate 
predecessor; and were a climax regularly made 
out frem their consecutive bouk notices, the 
publication of yesterday would have a tran- 
acendency of worth that even the modest au- 
thor himself would be amazed at. But, for the 
** Commodere,”—it would be useless to deny 
that it has stirring secenes—some ludicrous in- 
cidents remaskably well painted, and sundry 
wise saws, with an unaccountable amount of 
. dull, prosy matter—in which by the way the 
~ author is remarkably successful. Not only has 


In the opinion of 





he been: dull, where according to his own view 
it was proper to be, but he has achieved it in 
many cases where (we believe) it was foreign 
to his intention. The plot is improbable,.and 
the morals and manners of his characters, in 
general, ~ low-toned for our taste. 


—>—_ 


The Athenian Institute is the title of a new society 
established in this city for the purpose of procuring the 
delivery of a course of public lectures every winter on 
popular subjects, other than party politics and sectarian 
religion. They will consist of courses of about fifteen 
lectures, and the price of tickets to the whole will be mo- 
derate; the charge to members will be less than to others, 
offering an inducement to residents to join the society- 
The proper time and plaée of doing this will be an- 
nounced to thé public through the newspapers. The fol- 
lowing constitutes the organisation :— 


President—Hon. Jos. Hopkinson. 

Vice Presidents—N. Chapman, M. D.; John Ludlow, 
D. D.; Hon. Jos. R. Ingersoll; Hon. Thos. Sergeant; 
John Bell, M. D. ° 

Treasurer—Joseph Cowperthwaite. 

Recording Secretary—Nathan Sargent. 

Corresponding Secretaries—Job. R. Tyson, John K. 
Kane, and H. M. Walsh. 

Counsellors. 
David Paul Brown, 
John G. Watmough, 
Henry Mcllvaine, 
John J. Smith, Jr. 
Charles Toppan, 
James P. Espy, 
Robt. T. Conrad, 
James Bryan, M. D. 
Joseph Sill, 
Rev. S. W. Fuller, 


John M. Atwood, 

Geo. B. Wood, M. D. 

Thos. Dunlap. 

Rev. W. H.. Furness, 

Robley Dunglison, M. D. 

Thos. U. Walter, , 

Wm. Rawle, 

J. K. Mitchell, M. D. 

Thos. P. Cope, 

R. M. Patterson, M. D. 

Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, Josiah Randall, 

Professor Henry Reed, William B. Reed, 
R. M. Bird, M. D. 


anmafijpain” 
BORDENTOWN INSTITUTE. 
REV. EDWIN ARNOLD, D. C. L., PRINCIPAL. 


Rev. Asa S. Colton, Teacher of Mathematics and Na- 
tural Phizosophy. 

William Hundeiker of the University of Halle, Prussia, 
Teacher of Languages. 

Abram D. French, Teacher of the English branches. 

Samuel Throp, do. do. 


The winter session of this Institution commenced on 
the 6th of November. A few of the dormitories are yet 
unoccupied, and consequently a small additional number 
of students can be accommodated. Dr. Arnold would 
avail himself of the present opportunity to remind parents 
who have made engagements for the admission of their 
sons, and others who may intend to apply, that it is 
always very important that the students be at the Insti- 
tute as early as possible, after the formation and arrange- 
ment of the classes. Persons who desire information 
respecting the terms, course of study, &c. may obtain 
catalogues and prospectus by application at the Institute, 
or by addressing a letter to the principal, to the Rev. Mr. 
Colton, or any of the other gentlemen connected with the 
Institution. Reference may also be had to any of the 
parents, whose names are annexed, each of whom either 
has at present, or. has had during the last year, sons or 
wards at the Institute, viz. Bordentown, N.J.—T. L. 
M‘Kright, J. W. Norcross, L. Reed, J. ‘Thorn, W. Cooke, 
Esq., Ed. Dubarry, M. D; New York—Asaph Stone, J. 
Isaacs, J. Leary, R. Brown, R. R. Greele, F. Mumford, 
Chas. Brugiere, Esqrs.; N. J.—Hon. Ph. Dickerson, Hon. 
A. Parsons; Newark, N. J.—E. E. Boudinot, J. Condit, 
ae Albany, N. Y.--S. Lukes; Burlington, N. J.— 

Mrs. Bartram ; Mount Holly, N. J. —Abram Brown, Esq.; 
Philadelphia—C. J. Wolbert, P. Graham, J. Farmer, A, 
Waldie, ‘I’. Gillespie, C. Buckingham, Esqrs.; Chester; 

Pa.—J. Cochran; Harrisburg—J. Peacock, Exq., P. M.. 
Eastville, Va.—P. ‘Bowdom, Esq.; Fayetteville, N.C.—Mrs. 
E. Ash; Washington, N. C—J. Ellison ; Greenville, S.C, 
—Rey. Mr. Field ; Charleston, S. C.—H. B. Toomer, Esq.. 
Mrs. Price; Savannah, Ga.—G. Jones, Esq., M. D., G. 
T. Wadbury, Esq.; New Orleans—Alfred De Gaalon,Esq,; 
Guadaloupe, U. T.—C. De Laulon, Esq.; Havana, Cuba— 
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Trenton, D. Fenton. a The 
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Princeton, R. E. Hornor. art 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Lancaster, James F. Flood. ai 9 L 
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